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statistics of defeat had seemed almost unanswerable
then; but they were never very good at figures.
Logically the operations on the Continent, upon
whose result the war had hitherto been staked,
pointed to a German victory; and the French,
always logical, succumbed. But the British mind,
impervious to logic, entirely failed to follow this
disastrous reasoning. As they figured it out, it
was palpably ridiculous for anybody to suppose
(though nearly all the world supposed it) that the
war was lost. Nothing was further from the truth,
as they could see with their own eyes. Others
might, perhaps, have lost it temporarily; for Oxford
Street was full of foreign uniforms that summer.
But they were quite convinced that nobody need
feel the least anxiety about Great Britain.

They were helped to that conclusion by the
cheerful voice of the Prime Minister; and no man
ever rendered greater service to his people than
their spokesman in those summer weeks of 1940.
Perhaps it was his major contribution to their
history. For they had never been articulate; and
Mr. Churchill, by saying what they felt, enabled
them to feel it still more strongly. He felt as they
did about the things that they were fighting for,
things that had sometimes been a trifle undervalued
by sophisticated critics in the Twenties. But then
Mr. Churchill had never been in sympathy with
that enlightened decade; and neither, for that
matter, were they. For when it came to it, they
found themselves insensibly aligned in defence of
eadier ideals, of simpler standards well within theit
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